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Pocantico Hills Central School Dedicated 
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Pocantico Central Rural School 


exercises on 


Wiley, Assist- 


was appropriate 


September 22d. Dr George M 


ant Commissioner for Secondary Education, 
gave the principal address. Other speakers 
included Charles H. Cheney, superintendent oi 


schools of the second supervisory district of 
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throughout with the most modern equipment 


Village High Schools Entertain Rural Pupils 


The 


recently 


Marcellus 
annual 


Skaneateles and nigh schools 


held 


when pupils from rural districts in their respec- 


their rural scheol days 


guests. school 
to 


Pupils 


rural 
both 
rural pupils and to the high schools. 


tive areas were These 


days have been found of benefit the 


and teachers have an opportunity of observing 
: £ 


work it is done in the village schools and 


as 


become familiar with the school environment 
so that when they go to the schools to try 
Regents examinations they do not feel entir« 
strangers. Furthermore, friendships that the 
rural pupils form with pupils in the village 
schools have important bearings on decisions 
to continue school work after the courses in 


the rural districts have been completed 
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Director of Budget Discusses Educational Costs 


The increase in expenditures by the State 
for educational purposes in recent years is 
due not so much to state-controlled educa- 
tional activities as to contributions for local 


school purposes, declared Mark Graves, Direc- 
Budget, in two radio addresses on 
and &th WGY. 


These two addresses were the concluding talks 


tor of the 
September Ist over station 
in a series of weekly radio addresses given by 
Governor Roosevelt and members of his cabinet 
to analyze costs of the State Government and 
reasons for the increase in state expenditures 


during the past decade. 


State Aid Takes 92 Per Cent 


In the first of the two radio addresses Direc- 
tor Graves pointed out that “of the expenditure 
last year of $110,000,000, less than 8 per 


activities 


cent 
was required to finance educational 


carried on directly by the State. The remain- 


ing 92 per cent were funds collected by the 
State and dispersed to cities and school dis- 
tricts for the support of local schools.” 


Director Graves said that of the $43,000,000 


expended in 1922, nearly $37,000,000 was made 


up of state aid charges fixed by law and that 
of the $110,000,000 spent last year more than 
$101,000,000 was for state aid charges, so that 
$64,000,000 of the $67,000,000 increase in ten 
years was in these fixed charges. 

The first talk was confined to the educational 
the state budget outside the appropria- 
“In this 


Graves said, “we are 


items in 
state aid to local schools 
connection,” Director 
analyzing a state activity which cost $6,400,000 
in 1922 and $8,400,000 last 


of $2,000,000 or about 30 per cent. 


tions for 


year, an increase 
The general 
question with which we are dealing is whether 
the State 
expenditures to the 1922 level in order to save 
$2,000,000.” 


should adjust its activities and 


Department Increase Is Moderate 


Analyzing the educational expenditures apart 
from state aid to local districts, Director Graves 
indicated that the Department of Education in 
Albany now costs $370,000 more than it did 
in 1922. In this 

That is a moderate increase in the light of 
the vastly enlarged educational program over 
which the Department must maintain super- 
vision, Part of that increase goes to pay the 


connection he said: 


cost of a larger and more useful State Library 
and another part to pay the larger cost of the 
State Museum, although both of these have 
slightly fewer employes than they had ten years 


ago. The remainder represents the overhead 
costs of a school system in which the enrol- 
ment has grown materially, in which more 
courses of study are given, in which more 


adequate teacher training is required, and in 
which a much larger proportion of pupils than 
formerly enter institutions of higher education. 
Literally dozens of factors would have to be 
considered in connection with any proposal to 
return the state standard of school adminis- 
tration and supervision to the 1922 level in 
order to save $370,000. 


Growth in Enrolment Causes Increase 

There has been during the ten years an 
increase of $300,000 in the cost of the teachers 
colleges at Buffalo and Albany, which in 1931 
spent somewhat than $700,000. The 
increase reflects directly a growth in the enrol- 
ment at the two institutions. Costs per pupil 
have remained virtually stationary, and at a 
commendably low figure. Any _ significant 
reduction im the $300,000 increase obviously 
could come only through substantial reduction 
in the number of students permitted to attend 
these teachers colleges. Should an attempt be 
made to restrict their enrolment? 

The cost of the State’s nine normal schools, 
which prepare he rural 


less 


persons to teach in the 
and elementary schools, likewise has increased 
as their enrolment has grown. The increase 
in their aggregate cost has been about $550,000. 
That generally parallels the growth in their 
enrolment. Here, too, reduction of enrolment 
by a substantial number appears to offer the 
only practicable method of materially reducing 
expenditures. Should that be done, in order 
tu save all or part of $550,000? 

The bulk of the increase in the cost of state 
educational activities has been in the state col- 
leges which are maintained at Cornell, Syracuse 
and Alfred Universities. Ten years ago these 
undertakings involved an expense of $1,800,000. 
During that period, the cost has increased 
$1,200,000, more than 66 per cent. 


Shall We Go Back to 1922 Level? 
Aiter discussing the expansion of activities 
that 
caused this increase and raising the question 
whether the State 
part of the increase by returning to the 1922 
Director 


and personnel in the state colleges has 


as to should save all or 


standard or some intermediate level, 


Graves continued: 


Generally speaking, the question of policy to 
be decided is whether these strictly state activi- 
ties in the field of education should be put back 
to the 1922 level in order to save approximately 
$2,000,000. What do you think? These activi- 
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ties originally were undertaken in response 
to public desire. Expansions in the past ten 
years were authorized on the basis of serving 
public need. Has the need diminished? Has 
the desire become less pronounced? That is 
for the people to say, and for the Legislature 
to make apparent in changes of the laws which, 
in the last analysis, control the scope of these 
activities. 

Reduction Depends upon Changing Laws 

In the second radio address Director Graves 
declared that repeal or amendment of many 
laws passed to initiate new policies during the 
past ten years would be required to reduce 
the present nearly $102,000,000 of state aid 
for local education, to the $37,000,000 of 1922 
or some intermediate amount. In explanation 
he said: 

During the decade commenced in 1920 it was 
thought that the State as a whole should con- 
tribute proportionately more than had_ been 
the custom in support of the common school 
system. Accordingly, by legislation enacted 
within the past ten years, the State pledged 
itself to grant additional state aid. Each law 
has contributed its bit to the $65,000,000 increase 
in state educational aid, and to get rid of any 
particular portion of the increase, the repeal 
or amendment of the law from which it results 
will be necessary. 

The large question of policy to be answered 
is: To what extent should the State retract 
its steps in the matter of state aid for local 
education for the purpose of reducing the pres- 
ent $102,000,000 expenditure to the $37,000,000 
expended in 1922 or to some _ intermediate 
amount ? 

After indicating that the state disbursements 


for local education constituted more than 90 
per cent of the expenditures made through the 
State Education Department, the Director 
pointed out that such disbursements are con- 
siderably more than one-third of state expenses 
for all purposes. “In the State’s finances,” he 
said, “this item of state aid occupies a position 
just as dominant as rent or food in the family’s 
budget. Moreover, it has shown by far the 
largest increase, nearly $65,000,000 in the past 
ten years.” 


Aid Equalizes Educational Opportunities 

Many items go to make up the total for 
state aid, it was pointed out. These include 
contributions by the State to the expense of 
teachers’ conferences, transportation of rural 
school pupils, the building of central rural 
schools, county boards of vocational education, 
and tuition for nonresident pupils, “but more 
than 90 per cent of the state aid,” he declared, 





2) 
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‘is represented by expenditures intended t 
equalize educational opportunities and school 
taxes as between school districts.” 

Tracing the growth of such expenditures, 
Director Graves said that they grow primarily 
from two factors. One has been the long- 
standing desire to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities in the several parts of the State. The 
other has been the desire to reduce taxes on 


r ] 


real estate. He explained these as follows: 


The State endeavors to set, enforce and help 
finance a minimum acceptable statewide stand- 
ard of education From time to time, this 
minimum standard has been advanced. To the 
extent that an impoverished school district falls 
short of financing that minimum from a reason- 
able tax levied locally, the State undertakes to 


make up the deficiency 


State Seeks To Lower Local Taxes 

On the other point, real estate bears the 
burden of local school taxes. State revenues, 
however, come from other sources. The idea 
has been to place in the hands of local school 
boards an increasing amount of state funds 
with a view to permitting the reduction of 
local taxes without impairment of educational 
efhciency. 

It was declared impossible, beyond showing 
that $4,000,000 of the additional state aid in 
the past ten years is due purely to school enrol- 
ment increases, to show how much of the 
remaining $61,000,000 was used to improve 
educational standards and how much was 
applied to reducing local taxes. “To the pur- 
pose of reducing local taxes,” Mr Graves 
added, “may be ascribed, however, much of 
the popular sentiment which -has supported the 
enlargement of state aid for education.” Direc- 
tor Graves then declared: 

The State’s financial condition and taxes are 
not the only elements to be considered. As 
a practical matter, we must recognize that the 
State and the local school districts share the 
expense of financing education 

In this connection there are two points of 
view. One assumes that the total cost of edu- 
cation is constant, and that if state aid were 
to be reduced it would occasion compensating 
increases in local school taxes. In such case, 
reduction of state aid would mean little or 
nothing to the body of taxpayers as a whole. 

The other view assumes that the availability 
of state funds, especially when they are increas- 
ing rapidly, tends to encourage educational 
expenditures which otherwise would not, and 
perhaps in the interest of economy should not, 
be made. In that case, reduction of state aid 
might serve only to force elimination of 
unnecessary local expenditures for education, 
and would not necessarily be reflected in 
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increased local property taxes. In a sense, that 


is the crux of the matter. 


On that point reference was had to the recent 
the New York State Commission for 


1 ax 


report of 


Revision of Laws, of which he said: 


The report indicates that of the new state 
aid made available since 1926, about one-third 
has been used to reduce local taxes; about 
finance expansion of educational 
about one-sixth to increase 
buildings and i 


one-half to 
activities, and 
expenditures for 
indebtedness 


retirements ot 
In other words, approximately $3 of state 
funds were required to obtain each $1 of local 
tax reduction, the other $2 going to advance- 
ment of educational standards and expansion of 
educational work. Or, putting it in extreme 
terms, it would be possible for two-thirds of 
the recent increases in state aid to be removed 
without compelling 
local taxes, except where there 
that direction in the 
educational expansion instituted overt 


period 


increases ol 
might be local 


interest ol 


necessarily 


action in 
retaining 
the same 


Shall State Aid Be Reduced or Extended? 
On the other hand, it is interesting to note 
that two-thirds of the same report is devoted 
to discussing the possibilities of extending state 
aid beyond its present limits. Ten possible 
expansions are listed, aggregating a maximum 
of $229,000,000 of additional state aid for 
schools. Thus, we have put forward on 
responsible authority, two questions: (1) Shall 
state aid for schools be reduced in the interest 
of lower taxes? and (2) Shall state aid be 
further extended in the interest of educational 
development ? 


National Geographic Society 
Offers Bulletins to Teachers 
The National Geographic Society's bulletin 
News 


The bulle- 


service to teachers, the Geographic 


Bulletins, was renewed in October. 


tins contain news of geographic changes and 


events collected from correspondents, from 
official reports and from the foreign and 
American press, and are illustrated from the 


society's picture files. To teachers who request 


the Geographic News Bulletins the reports are 
each weeks of the school 
year. A request for the 

? 


accompanied by 25 cents to cover mailing costs. 


week for 30 


sent 
bulletin should be 
Those who wish the bulletin service are asked 
to send applications to the headquarters of the 
Washington, D. C.. as 


society i ~~ 
ociety in early as 


possible. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF 


NEW YORK 


Education Week Will Stress 
Needs in Present Emergency 
The twelfth Education 
Week will be 13th. 
Sponsored by the United States Office of Edu- 


the National 


Legion and the 
program 


annual American 


observed November 7th to 


cation, the American 
seven-day 


“ The 


Education Association, the 


is built around the theme, Schools and 


the Nation’s Founders.” 


Paying tribute to early leaders who saw in 


advance the need for an educated citizenry in 


a democratic nation, the American Education 


Week observance will emphasize the funda- 
mental character of education in the national 
life today. Special attention will be given to 


the demands made upon the schools by economic 
readjustments. 
The 


tival is to provide an opportunity for all citizens 


purpose of the annual educational fes- 


to participate in defining the objectives and 


appraising the results of education. Parents 


are invited to visit the schools during the week 
and discuss with teachers and school officers 
the work which their own children are doing. 


Meetings will be held to make plans for main- 
standards of educa- 
Attention 


taining the highest possible 
tion during the present emergency. 
will be given particularly to temporary curtail- 


ments in studies made necessary by reduced 


finances, in order that children may suffer as 


little as 
opportunity. 


possible from decreased educational 


The following topics are suggested for 
programs : 
Monday, November 7th — “ The 


Pi meers ss 


Homes of the 


“The Schools of the 


Tuesday, November § 
Pioneers ” 

Wednesday, November 9th —* Two Centuries 
of Progress in New-World Schools ” 

Thursday, November 10th —* The Schools and 

Equality of Opportunity ’ 

November 11th — “ The 
American Ideals ” 

Saturday, November 12th — “ The 


Friday, Schools and 

Schools and 
Progressive Living ” 

Sunday, 13th — “ The 


the Things of the Spirit ” 


November Schools and 


Those who plan American Education Week 
write for details to the National 
16th street N. W., 


programs may 
Education Association, 1201 
Washington, D. C. 
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Dean Hugh P. Baker 
Elected College President 


Dr Hugh P. Baker, dean of the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse, has been 
elected the Massachusetts State 
College at Amherst. He Dr 
W. Thatcher, who is retiring to a professor- 
health. It is 


president of 
succeeds Roscoe 
owing to continued ill 
that Doctor 
new office about February Ist. 


ship 
expected Baker will assume his 


inst 


Doctor Baker holds degrees from three 


tutions: bachelor of science from Michigan 
State College, master of forestry from Yale 
University, and doctor of economics trom the 


Munich. 
as a forester doing field research work in the 
United 


receiving 


University of He began his career 


alter 


the 


Service, and 


Yale, 


State 


States Forest 


his degree at organized 


forestry courses at lowa College. In 


1907 he 


he planned and administered the forestry 


went to Pennsylvania State College, 


where 
school until 1912, when he was called to Syra- 


cuse and laid the foundations of the New York 
State College of Forestry, the largest educa- 
tional institution of its kind. He also estab- 


lished the New York State Ranger School, 
the 1 


which is under supervision of the college 


and is located on Cranberry lake. 
In 1920 Dean Baker resigned as dean to 


become executive secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. In 1928 he 
organized and became manager of the trade 
associations department of the United States 


Chamber of Commerce. He also served as staff 


member on the committee of the chamber which 


conducted the first business survey conference 
Doctor Baker was reappointed dean of the 
New York State College of Forestry in 1930, 


Dean Franklin Moon. He 


is author of many publications on forestry and a 


succeeding the late 


national and state leader in forest conservation 


Leon J. Hamilton Named 
District Superintendent 


Leon J. Hamilton of Erieville has been 
elected superintendent of schools of the third 
supervisory district of Madison county to fill 


recent death of 
Mr 
State 


many 


the the 
Superintendent Edson A. Fuller. 
Cortland 


vacancy caused by 
Hamilton 
Normal 
He 


East 


t 


is a graduate of the 


School and has taught for years. 


was for several years principal of the 


Springfield High School. 
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Progressive Education Group 
Will Meet in November 


A regional conference of the 
Association will be held at the 
Pennsylvania, New York 

18th 19th. The 
by a discussion of “ A New Education for New 
America.” This will be led by Dr William 
Herd Kilpatrick of Teachers College, Columbia 


who will be by outstanding 


Progressive 
Hotel 


November 


Education 
City, on 


and will be opened 


sessions 


University, assisted 


professors, teachers and lay representatives 


trom various fields 


At the dinner meeting Friday evening, Bruce 
Bliven, editor of the New Republic, will speak 
on “ The Teacher Faces the American Scene.” 
Hendrik Van Loon will speak on “ Preparing 


Contented Children for the Best of All Possible 
Worlds”; and Dr Frankwood Williams will 
Us.” 


round-table discus- 


talk on “ Russia Can Teach 


On Saturday a series of 


will be held. In the James G 
MacDonald of the 
and Dr Harold 


Columbia University, 


sions evening 


Foreign Policy Association 


hers 


the 


Rugg of Teac College, 
will present situation 


in Europe and the Orient and its contribution 


to educational thought in America 
An exhibit of progressive work from public 


New York 


week 


schools in the vicinity of City will 
be on display during the 

It is expected that a large number of parents 
New City take 


advantage of the opportunity of this conference, 


in the vicinity of York will 


and special meetings of interest to them have 


been arranged. 


University Conference 
Will Be Held in New York 


Leaders in educational affairs and _ public 


conference of 


15th to 


opinion will participate in the 


universities held on November 17th on 


the subject “ The Obligation of Universities to 


the Social Order.” The conference will be held 
under the auspices of New York University, 
in cooperation with members of other institu- 
tions of higher education and research. The 
major theme of the conference will be treated 
under the following subtopics: (1) The Uni- 
versity’s Duty; Its Aims and Province; (2) The 
University and Economic Changes; (3) The 
University and Governmental Changes; (4) The 


University and Spiritual Values. 
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Department Issues New Publications 


Recent publications of the State Education 
Department include the following 

College Entrance Inquiry 

sibliography of Research Studies in Educa- 
tion Pertaining to New York State 

Reference Books for Junior and Senior High 
School Libraries 

Recent Books for Elementary Grades 

Bibliography for Activity Units, Circular 1 
of the Elementary Education Division 

Regulations Governing the Lending of Lan- 
tern Slides to Borrowers Registered for the 
Two-Week Period of Loan, Circular 1 of the 
Visual Instruction Division 

Handbook 43, Homemaking and Home Eco- 
nomics in the High School 

The bulletin on College Entrance Inquiry was 
prepared by Dr Philip A. 
associate in the Educational 
of the Department. A foreword by Dr Harlan 
H. Horner, Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
inquiry. 


Cowen, research 


Research Division 


Education, explains the purpose of the 
It follows in part: 

The problem of admissions has always chal- 
lenged the best thought of our college adminis- 
rators. Experience shows that the majority 
of high school pupils graduated in the lower 
half of the class do not ordinarily possess the 
mental keenness and alertness to do satisfac- 
tory college work. If we are ever to improve 
the quality of the educational processes in our 
American institutions of higher learning, we 
must first limit our admissions to who 
possess ability to do college work. 

A remarkably valuable series of investiga- 
tions has been made in this ficld with the 
attempt to find satisfactory predictive measures 
of college success. In June 1930 Dr James 
Sullivan, late Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher and Professional Education, asked the 
Educational Research Division of the Depart- 
ment to make a study evaluating the entrance 
qualifications of college students. 

The undertaking was sponsored by the New 
York State Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, and some thirty liberal arts colleges 
furnished data for the study. Dr Kerr D. 
Macmillan, president of Wells College and 
president of the state association at the time, 
appointed Chancellor Samuel P. Capen of the 
University of Buffalo, and Dr Adam Leroy 
Jones, director of admissions of Columbia Uni- 
versity, a committee to cooperate with the 
Department in the development of the study. 

The detailed and thorough analysis of the 
data finally assembled should prove valuable to 
executives interested in this vital phase of 
college procedure. 

The Bibliography of 
Education Pertaining to New York State was 


those 


Research Studies in 


prepared by the Educational Research Division 
with the hope that educators within the State 
who are dealing with the State’s problems will 
find it of assistance in helping them to locate 
material that would otherwise be unknown. 
The bulletin on Reference Books for Junior 
and Senior High School Libraries is a revision 
of a previous tentative list compiled as an aid 
to the development of the information part of 


book collections. Its purpose is to help the 
small secondary school by suggesting initial 
basic reference materials and those that may 


well be added during a five-year buying pro- 
It covers general reference, the subjects 


found in the secondary school 


gram. 
curriculum and 
as far as possible subjects that interest boys 
and girls of high school age, only books that 
have been recommended as practical by special- 
ists, teachers or librarians being included. 

Recent Books for 
compilation of titles under the following head- 
ings: Picture Books and Books for Boys and 
Girls, Grades 1-3; Fiction, Grades 4-6 and 7-8; 
Nonfiction, Grades 1-8, 

The for Activity Units is an 
annotated list of pamphlets, courses of study, 


Elementary Grades is a 


Bibliography 


magazines and educational films that will serve 
as suggestive aids to those who are attempting 
to develop an activity program on the unit of 
work basis. A foreword by J. Cayce Morrison, 
Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Edu- 
cation, explains that this is the first of a series 
ot specific aids for those who are attempting 
to develop a more progressive elementary school 
program in harmony with the cardinal objec- 
tives in elementary education. It was prepared 
by a committee of teachers. 

In the revised edition of Circular 1 of the 
Visual 


gether 


Instruction Division are brought to- 


regulations and suggestions that have 
heretofore appeared in Handbook 31, special 
announcements, registration and slide applica- 
tion blanks and elsewhere. The circular thus 
presents a complete guide for the use of prin- 
cipals, supervisors and teachers who are using 
the slides of the Division for the longer period 
of loan and for those who are considering the 
use of them. 

Handbook 43 is a new publication giving the 
regarding 


and 


suggestions and _ regulations voca- 


tional homemaking departments elective 


homemaking courses in high schools. 
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Superintendents Oppose Reduction in State Aid 


Resolutions reaffirming its belief that every 
child is entitled to a full program of education 
and declaring its opposition to any reduction 
of financial state aid to local school systems 
were adopted by the Council of School Super- 
intendents at its meeting at Saranac Inn held 
September 26th-28th. 

James B. Welles, superintendent of schools 
at Roslyn, was elected president of the asso 
ciation, and Alexander W. Miller, superin- 
tendent of schools at Glens Falls, was elected 
vice president. Superintendent E. L. Ackley of 
Johnstown was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
The resolutions adopted by the council follow: 

1 Resolved, That the Council of City and 
Village Superintendents reaffirms its belief that 
every child is entitled to a full day's schooling 
for the full term of 190 days in a well-equipped 
school building under the instruction of com- 
petent teachers. Every child is entitled to a 
full program of education. Such a program 
should include well-organized clementary grade 
instruction beginning with the kindergarten, 
and a program of secondary education broad 
enough to satisfy the educational needs of the 
pupils of varying types and interests. Continu- 
ation schools should be provided for children 
who, because of circumstances beyond their 
control, are compelled to seek employment. 
Every child is entitled to adequate health 
service, and it is the duty of the State and the 
community to provide special training for both 
gifted and handicapped children. 


2 Resolved, That, whereas the Constitution 
of the State of New York makes it mandatory 
for the State Legislature “to provide for the 
maintenance and support of free common 
schools wherein all the children of the State 
may be educated,” and whereas the State has 
furnished financial aid to municipalities and 
rural districts for the maintenance and support 
of schools, thus through its wide taxing power 
relieving the burden of taxation on real prop- 
erty, the Council of City and Village Super- 
intendents is unalterably opposed to any legis- 
lative enactments tending to reduce such finan- 
cial aid as fixed by law according to the 
recommendations of the Friedsam Commission 
The council reiterates that “ every dollar reduc- 
tion in state aid adds a dollar to the local tar 
burden,” 

3 Resolved, That the Council of City and 
Village Superintendents is opposed to any 
attempt to repeal the statutory powers now 
exercised by boards of education 

4 Resolved, That since education is a state 
function, this council asserts that in order that 
the State may properly insure the continuity 
of education and the maintenance of a high 
level of efficiency, the functions, powers and 
services of the State Department ot Education 
should not be impaired. 

5 Resolved, That we commend the State and 
National Education Associations for the valiant 
fight which they are waging through their 
research and publicity activities in behalf of 
the schools and we urge superintendents to 
encourage the enlistment of their teachers in 
these organizations. The complete enlistment 
of the profession in local, state and national 
organizations is an achievement much to bk 
desired. 


Ardsley School Reports Improved Attendance Record 


Tardiness has been greatly reduced and 
attendance improved in the Ardsley High 
School through constant efforts to stimulate 
the interest of children in attendance and 
punctuality, according to a report by Arthur W. 
Silliman, principal of the school. 

His report states that tardiness has been 
reduced from more than 600 cases in 1921-22, 
when enrolment totaled 300, to 40 cases in 
1931-32, when the enrolment was 500. This 
includes all classes from the kindergarten 
through the high school. The class of 1936, 
with an average enrolment of about 30, has 
had no cases of tardiness for four years and 
seven home rooms out of 16 had no pupils 


tardy during 1931-32. 
Illegal absence, it is stated, has been reduced 


from 1.5 per cent ten years ago, figured on the 
attendance of pupils eight to 16 years old, to 
less than one-tenth of one per cent, figured on 
the attendance of all pupils. While in 1921-22 
seven pupils had perfect attendance, in 1931-32, 
in spite of a severe epidemic of measles, 103 
had perfect attendance and 321 more had no 
absences except those of illness. Mr Silliman 
furthermore reports that truancy has become 
unknown. 

Commenting on this report, Charles L. 
Mosher, Director of the Attendance Division 
of the Department, said: 

At Ardsley care is taken to stimulate the 
interest of children in attendance. This can 
be done successfully only where there is leader- 
ship for both teachers and children. Principal 
Silliman is to be congratulated upon this record. 
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the State Education Department 


Cuar_es F. Proses, Editor 
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State Library Receives 
Interesting Donations 

The New York State Library has recently 
received a number of interesting gifts from 
New York State residents, Dr James I. Wyer, 
Director of the Library, has reported. Some 
ft these are 

From Mrs George Kennan, of Medina, a box 
f letters, documents, pamphlets, photographs, 
autographs, books, all relating to old Albany 
families 

From the New York Press Association, 
through the courtesy of its historian and former 
president, Elias Vair of Waterloo, a_ five- 
volume set of the proceedings of the association, 
which is the oldest of its kind in the world 
From the estate of John Hourigan of Albany, 
through the kindness of Paul M. Hourigan of 
Ravena, a large and valuable volume on Ancient 
ind Sepulchral Monuments, by Brindley and 
Weatherley 

From Mrs E. C. Lavers of Round Lake, 


volumes and 254 pamphlets rela 





I 
education and philosophy 

From Mrs Mary H. Scott Davis of Albany, 
the interesting bookplate for the Kendall Me- 
morial Fund Library of St Paul’s School, from 
the income of a fund given by friends in 
memory of James Malcolm Kendall, a master 
at the school 1898-1918 

From Mrs Roessle McKinney of Loundon- 
ville, two copies of the bookplate engraved by 
Timothy Cole for her mother, Mrs Frances 


Richardson Biggs 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Commenting on these gifts, Doctor Wyer said 

rhese gifts, all received within the last few 
weeks, are typical of a constant stream that 
reaches the Library all through each year. 
There are never so many, however, that more 
and similar gifts are not always welcomed. 
The Library would like to feel that New 
Yorkers possessing material likely to be of 
interest to it will remember its collections in 
any disposition that may be made of books, 
manuscripts, letters, pamphlets etc., particularly 
items that are printed in, and of primary 
interest to, the Empire State 


Commissioner Graves U 
ommissioner Graves Urges 
Attendance at State Meeting 

Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
in a letter to attendance officers, visiting teach- 
ers, school nurses and other school workers 
urges attendance if possible at the meeting of 
attendance and child adjustment workers to be 
held November 17th, at Syracuse, where a state 
association will be formed. The Commis- 
sioner’s letter follows: 

Dear Frienps: The fact that regional asso- 
ciations of Attendance and Child Adjustment 
Workers, formed last year, are to meet at 
Syracuse November 17th to set up a state asso- 
ciation is of significance to school people 
generally. 

The occurrence of this meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the State Social Welfare Conference 
with its many subdivisions is indicative of the 
social service nature of attendance and child 
adjustment work. 

This year more even than last, schools and 
teachers will assist children and enable them 
to maintain health and to continue in school. 
The need of conference and of understanding 
of the principles involved in child adjustment 
ind of the special conditions to be met this 
year is evident. 

School workers for children should attend 
so far as circumstances will permit them to 
do so. 

Yours for the school children of New York, 

[Signed] Frank P. Graves 


Book Week 
“ Books for Young America™ is to be the 
theme of Book Week, which will 
during the week of November 13th. This sug- 


be obse rved 


gests books on American life and achievement 
and implies a celebration that emphasizes our 
history and shows our relations to the peoples 
of other lands. It provides an occasion for 
understanding and interpreting our own age as 
well as an opportunity for stressing our folk- 


lore and our traditions 
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Pencil Sketch by New York Pupil 











4] 








This sketch of an American Sparrow Hawk was drawn by Helen Brown, 
the Blessed Sacrament, 


representation 2 class of the Academy of Our Lady of 


a pupil in the 
Staten Jsland. 
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State Departments Announce 
November Radio Programs 


The program for the November radio broad- 
casts of the four State Departments of Educa- 
tion, Correction, Mental Hygiene and Social 
Welfare from station WGY at Schenectady on 
Mondays at 6.40 p. m. 

November 7th, “Getting Through 
Dr Harlan H. Assistant 
Higher State 


follows : 

Ce lege,” 
Commis- 
Education 


Horner, 
sioner for Education, 
Department 

November 14th, “ New York State’s Cor- 
Program,” Dr Walter N. Thayer jr, 


Corrections 


rectional 
Commissioner of 


November 2lst, “Old Age Relief,” Richard 
W. Wallace, Assistant Commissioner, Social 
Welfare Department 

November 28th, “ The Emotional Life of 
the School Child,” Dr James L. Tower, 


Child Guidance Psychiatrist, Mental Hygiene 


Department 





OF - 


Tuberculosis Infection 
Less among Indian Children 


Lessened amount of tuberculosis infection 
recent 


Edu- 


In view of the dangerous 


found by 
of the State 


among Indian children is 


under the direction 


cation Department. 


studies 


tendency of this disease in the native tribes, 
the efforts at tuberculosis control are regarded 
as exceptionally effective by John B. Hague, 
Chief of the Special Schools Bureau. 
Tuberculin tests were given to all the school 
children in schools of the St 
Reservation in Franklin county on the St Law- 
river. Of the 284 tested, 204 were 


negative and 80 were positive. This indicates 


seven Regis 


rence 
a better condition than is found in the average 
public school group in the State 

Through the clinic service of the State 
Health Department, the lungs of the positive 
reactors were X rayed, revealing four children 
with lung tuberculosis and three with slightly 
suspicious shadows in the lungs. Through the 
public health nursing and medical supervision, 
the modern methods of prevention will be 
available in upbuilding general bodily health of 
contribute in 


recog- 


these Indian children and will 
stopping further infection. It is 
nized that racial susceptibility to disease such 


factor than is 


now 
as tuberculosis is much less a 
the influence of environment and knowledge of 


the fundamentals of prevention. 


THE STATE OF 


NEW YORK 


Rural Education Bureau 
Resumes Radio Addresses 


The Rural Education Bureau of the Depart- 
ment resumed its series of radio talks on rural 
education and rural life on October 7th, when 
Ray P. Snyder, Chief of the Bureau, gave a 
talk on “Who Pays?” On October 14th 
H. P. French, superintendent of the third 
supervisory district of Albany county, spoke 
on “ The Rural Boy at School.” The program 


for the remainder of the October and the 
November broadcasts, which are given each 
Friday at 12.35 p. m., follows: 

October 21st, “Nursing Service,” Marie 


Swanson, supervisor of school nursing, Health 
and Physical Education Division 

October 28th, “The History of the New 
York State System,” Dr Harlan H. Horner, 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education 

November 4th, “What the Central School 
Does for the Elementary Children in the Entire 
District,” Raymond T. Sant, principal, Cherry 
Valley Central Rural School 


November Ilth, “ Five-Year-Olds: Does 
Your Baby Go to School?” Mae Peabody, 
Child Development and Parental Education 


Division 
November 18th, “ Working Together, Organ- 
izing the Teachers for Effective Service,” Heth 
G. Coons, supervising principal, Bethlehem 
Central School, Delmar 
November 25th, “ The Rural School of the 
Dr Philip A. 


Research Division 


Future,” Cowen, research asso- 


ciate, Educational 


a 


State Schools Issue Pamphlet 
on Study of Agriculture 
An informative and _ interesting pamphlet 
entitled How Shall I Study Agriculture? 
written by A. K. Getman, Chief of the Agri- 
cultural Education Bureau of the Department, 
has been issued by the state schools of agricul- 
ture. In 21 pages the writer speaks to young 
men who are preparing for agriculture. The 
author makes his approach to the question along 
four separate lines: “ Why study agriculture?” 
“What shall I study?” “ How shall I study?” 
and “ When am I educated?” 
The pamphlet is intended 
students at state schools of agriculture but it 
information to any young 


primarily for 


offers a wealth of 
man who is thinking of taking up farming. 
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Oneonta High School Offers 
Evening Consultation Service 
The facilities of 
have been extended to parents, former pupils 
and business men by keeping the school open 


the Oneonta High School 


two evenings a week, according to a report by 
H. G. Van Deusen, principal of the 
By this means parents have an opportunity to 


school. 


obtain advice regarding school problems of their 
children; former pupils learn of opportunities 
future 

men 


for work and consult regarding their 


educational opportunities; and business 


gain information about prospective employes. 
The evening opening was decided upon in the 
belief that many parents and former pupils find 
it easier to come to the school during the 
evening and that the school has a direct interest 
in the adjustment of its pupils to higher educa- 
tion or economic life. 

Evening office 
school on the first and third Tuesdays of each 


hours are observed at the 


Engagements are by appointment only. 
Edna Lawrence, 


month. 
On the evenings mentioned 
the vice principal, is in her office for consul- 
tation from 7 until 8.30 o'clock. The consulta- 
tions started on October 4th. 

In part the plan is a vocational guidance 
service for former pupils, both graduates and 
nongraduates, and in part a means for main- 
taining contact between the school and former 
pupils. 

Former pupils who work during the day are 
expected to find the evening hours convenient 
for a consultation at the school regarding their 
future educational opportunitics. Some of these 
are pupils who have dropped out of school and 
who wish to know what they must do to com- 
plete the requirements they must meet; others 
are graduates working but who are 
interested in later attending college. Complete 
information has been made available to these 
pupils regarding high requirements. 
College catalogs are on file in the school library 
college entrance 


now 


school 


with information regarding 
requirements. 

Each former pupil's record is on file at the 
school and is consulted, not only when a boy 
or girl desires advice regarding educational 
courses, but also when he or she is seeking aid 
in locating suitable employment. These records 
are of service in helping prospective employers 
to secure the services of former high school 
pupils with qualifications for certain types of 
work. 


Retirement System Reports 
Membership of 43,856 
Membership in the New York State Teachers 
Retirement System totaled 43,856 on July 1, 
1932, according to the annual report of the 
On August 1, 1931, it was 
The number of the end 


Retirement Board. 
42,339. 


of the past year was 3060. 


annuitants at 
The valuation of 
the assets and liabilities of the funds of the 
system prepared by an actuary shows that the 
system is in sound financial condition 

Charles H. 


Board, 


Commenting on the report, 


Cheney, president of the Retirement 


says: 


Early in the present year the State Insurance 
Department examined our system and gave a 
very favorable and encouraging report including 
the following: “This system has been fortu- 
nate in its investments because up to the present 
time there has been no default in principal or 
interest on any of its securities ” 

The conservative administration of the Re- 
tirement System continues to prove its worth. 
The financial condition remains perfectly sound. 
The Retirement Board, however, practices the 
most liberal interpretation of the law possible 
in relation to individual members of the system. 

Last winter legislation was attempted in sev- 
eral states, our own included, very harmful to 
teacher retirement systems. Fortunately, only 
one such bill was passed by our legislature and 
that was vetoed by Governor Roosevelt. 

One favorable amendment was made to the 
law recently, namely, extending the two-year 
limit for membership, in case of absence from 
service, to five years. 

A necessary caution to the members and 
others interested in the stability of the Retire- 
ment System may not be out of place in this 
connection, namely, that no attempts be made 
to further liberalize the law; while it is now 
safely doing all it promised, it can not take 
on more obligations with its present income. 
A few members of the system seem willing to 
take a chance on delaying applications for 
retirement and if their guesses prove unfavor- 
able think their beneficiaries should have some 
redress; hence occasionally trouble results for 
them and the Retirement Board. Any sort of 
favoritism is not only discriminatory but if 
permitted to carry through would break down 
the financial soundness of the system. 

All members should bear in mind the absolute 
necessity of properly protecting the fund. 


—_——_o——- 


A George Washington Bicentennial tree was 
planted in the gardens of the Eltinge Memorial 
Library at the New Paltz State Normal School 
on October 6th. The tree was raised on the 
grounds of the farm in Fredericksburg, Va., 
where George Washington lived as a boy. 
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Current Books on Education 


Stati 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the 
Librar) 


Bagley, W. C. & Macdonald, M. E. 
N. Y. 


Stand- 
ard practices in teaching. Colum- 
bia Univ. Press. 1932. $2 

An elementary book 
ing the usual topics of 
assignment, questi 


appreciation 


over 


lesson 


n teaching method, 

management, 

socialized reci 

lesson, drill 
) 


lanning, ning, the 

project method, [ 

review, testing etc. Each chapter followed by brief 

bibliography. While there is nothing not entirely 

familiar to students of method, the 
} 


her may find the ho more helpful than pre 


pi 
tation, 





beginning 


teac 
tentious texts in this field 
Cobb, Ernest. 
N. Y. Putnam. 


\ direct 
particularly in secondat 
the earliest members of the P 
Association who rates himself 

ll rather than a 


sma 
Stanwood ( 


One foot on the ground. 


1932. $2 
ot progressive education mo 
y schools written by one of 
Educatior 
is a progressive 
upital P. Not t 
~~) Y 


»b, auth 


criticism 





gressive 





one with 
be confused with his cousin, 
of The new leaven 

Taking his stand on the gt 
the two major points in Mr 
that progressive has not 
long enough to 
some of its 
dren ire n 


Koos, L. V. & Kefauver, G. N. 
schools. N Y 


of common sense, 
bb's criticism are 


I tried or 





s n peen I 
justify the sweeping claims that 
onents make for it and that chil 
ed for self-direction. 





Guidance 


in secondary Macmillan. 
1932. $2.50 


In this systematic tre clarifying the sub 
ject of guidance in secé schools, is a manual 
for administrative officers, a textbook for courses 


record for all who would read 


itment, 


ndary 


in guidance and a 


f the nature, possibilities and present extent f 
the movement. 
It takes up the effort that the secondary schools 


distribute youth as 
vocational 
to make 

} 





wre making and should make t 
effectively as possible to educational and 
pportunities and to he individual 
the optimal adjustment to educational and vocational 
situations rhe around a core 
reported by almost 400 schools from 
ranging from junior high 
colleges, covering critical review 


field. 


discussion 
of practices 
all parts of the 
schools to junior 
all the research done 


Lane, R. H. 


program. 


yuntry, 





to date 


A teacher's guide book to th« 


activity N. Y Macmillan 
1932. $2 





rhe activity program, or informal program, ¢ 
prises the activities used as means toward building 
up happy and successful group life Co illustrate, 
there is a presentation of three units of work 
devised by three successful elementary teachers 
showing how the teacher may make vivid by means 
f a drill a unit that needs stress and integration. 


Then follows 22 cross sections of life in the 
informal classroom including all grades from first 
to sixth rhe final chapter describes how a teacher 
may check up on herself by taking an inventory 
of the whole teaching situation, the children and 
herself, 


Mathias, M. E. The teaching of art. N. Y. 
Scribner. 1932. $3 

Written to meet the needs of those preparing 
to teach art in the primary or elementary grades. 
Art teaching depends upon continuous observation 
of the interests, activities, standards and _ skills of 
children. The teachers preparation, therefore, 
recognizes the art t children, the educa 


needs of 
tional processes essential to the teaching of art, and 


the need of mastering the vital subject matter i 
the field of art. The text treats line, form, value 
and color; principles of arrangement and art prob 
lems; letters and lettering; drawing; related manual 
activities and visual education; art appreciation 





units of work; lesson plans and practice teaching. 
Well illustrated and good bibliography. 
Moore, C. B. & Wilcox, L. A. The teaching 


of geography. N. Y. Amer. Book Co. 
1932. $1.40 

The dynamic in this book is helpfulness 
for teachers, principals, supervisors, superintendents 
and through them the children in our schools in 
the ever-changing study of the relationships between 
human life and natural envir ent. The book 
shows teachers how to make geography vivid and 
ingful. Part 1 treats of the nature, place and 
m of geography as a subject of study in our 
schools. Part 2 presents methods and 
and includes a chapter on journey geography. Part 
3} deals with materials, tests and equipment, includ 
ing visual aids. 





purpose 
' ' 










procedures 


National society for the study of education. 


Thirty-first yearbook. Part 1. A program 
for teaching science. Bloomington, III. 
Public School Pub. Co. 1932. Cloth 
$2.50; paper $1.75 

Presents the most auth ritative and most useful 


discussions of the many problems involved 
i for teaching science that have been 
ivailable. The program is practical in the 
that it is consistent with the point of 
education, method for 


general 
j 1 


! i fr jram 





t suggests a 








accomplishing a continuous and correlated program 
for the study of science from the first grade through 
the twelfth The same principles may be applied 
in affecting closer correlation of work of the high 

wl and college. 1e acceptance of this program 
does not require any drastic changes in present 
practices rhree definite programs are given, one 


for grades 1-6, one for grades 7—9, and one for 
les 10-12 The recommendations for the edu 
teachers should be of constructive 


gr 
atior ot science 


value 





Turner, Clair. Principles of health educa- 
tion. N. \ Heath. > 


1932. $2 
Opens with a brief description of the development 


of the modern school health program. After stat 
ing the educational reasons for health education. 
there follows a description of the program of health 


education as maintained in the schools of Malden, 
Mass., which will be of interest to sohool principals 
who are initiating health programs. The under 
lying principles in health education are discussed 
under three general headings: those relating to its 
ulministration; those relating to classroom methods; 
ind those relating to the natural tendencies of the 
children with regard to health education, 


Washburne, Carleton. 
to the child. Yonkers. 
1932. $1.68 

Gathered together in one volume are a dozen 
chapters regarding the individualized school system 
9 Winnetka that first appeared as separate articles 
in educational magazines, They give an account 
of the cooperative research and teaching that is 
being carried on in the school. By “ individualized 
instruction "’ half the child’s day is given to self 
directed study and the other half is spent in 
socialized group work. The book tells how both the 
individual and the group work are carried out, with 
specific and definite directions to teachers and school 
administrators who wish to try something of the 
same kind. The book records an actual accomplish 
ment through a period of 12 years. 


Adjusting the school 
World Book Co. 
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New York City Pupils Stimulated to Active Citizenship 


Stimulation of constructive active citizenship 
on the part of graduates of New York City 
high schools is the aim of a movement known 
as Cooperation in Government This move 

by distinguished 


ment was started in 1923 





ns, who formed a committee to cooperate 
with New York City school authorities in 
fostering, encouraging and recognizing such 


efforts and accomplishments in governmenta 
affairs as may properly be participated in by 
high school pupils. Through such guidance 


was hoped that there might be developed in the 


pupils a power for participation in government 


under the laws and an awareness of the ideals 


and practices of active citizenship. In token 
of achievement the committee made semi 
annual awards of medals and diplomas 


had 
stimula 
had 


direction 


Two years ago a group of those who 
received the rewards, grateful for the 
' 
Lt commiuttec 


which the origina 


de cide d 


of the 


tion and aid 


given them, to take over the 


and management movement in the high 


schools and among the graduate winners. 


One pupil out of every thousand pupils en 
rolled in the New York City high schools is 
chosen to be a member of Cooperation in 
Government, Inc., from each graduating class 
The award is presented to boys and girls who 


have performed signal service in the four years 
of high school in such activities as the school 
governing council, the school paper, athletics, 
oratorical contests, clubs and other organiza 
tions. The award signifies that the pupil 


it could and did complete task 


undertook 


association a pupil must prove 


receiving any 


that he To be a member of this 


his self-control, 
courage, responsibility and leadership 

The medals and diplomas are bestowed upon 
pupils graduating from each of the city’s high 
in each school receives 


schools. One graduate 


a medal while the others receive special 
diplomas. The honor is equal, but the medal 
is given to one who is judged to have done a 


little more than the others, perhaps because of 
wider opportunity. 
About 3000 high 


received awards since 


school graduates have 


the organization was 
The members include pupils of various 


These 


young people are putting into practice the ideals 


formed. 


races, religions and political parties. 


of active citizenship that they learned in school 


and the organization keeps them in touch wi 


the board of education ind with e: er 
Each has taken the following pledg: the 
Oath of the Young Men of Athens 

We will never bring disgrace to this our city 


by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, 





desert our suffering comrades in the rat we 

ior our ideals and sacred things ot 
the city, both alone and with many; we will 
evere and obey the city’s laws and do our 
best to incite a like respect in those above us 
who are prone to annul and set them at naught; 
we will strive unceasingly to quicken the public 
sense of civic duty. Thus, in all these ways, 
we will transmit this city not only not less, 
but far greater and more beautiful than it was 
transmitted to us 


Far Rockaway Pupils 
Write Local History 


TI neral ¢ rganization of the | ar Rocka 


hoo! has recently published he 


Rockaways, a book written and 








upils, following exhaustive research 

was imitiated in 1926 and was 

the local Exchange Club. The 

history of the locality was divided into five 
periods, each serving as the subject of an 
annual contest for the graduating class. The 
club awarded medals to the best essayists at 
the commencement exercises When the his- 
tory of the Rockaway peninsula, covering a 
period from the sixteenth century to the 
present, had been covered, the five first-prize 
essays were edited and prepared for publica 
thon The project is declared t have been a 
successful interweaving of history and English 
courses, the research being done under the 


guidance of the history teacher while the writ 


ing was a the regular English work. 


part ot 


addi 


opened 


The Bronx Continuation School and an 
tion to Public School 118, 
New York City 
September 19th. The 


1330 pupils, and the 


Hollis, were 


board of education on 


has a 
1013 pupils 


former capacity 


1 
tter 
iatter, 


of 


New York City pupils will participate in the 
4th-15th at 


History. 


I Yecember 
Natural 


Fair 
Museum of 


Children’s Science 


the American 
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Evening Vocational Program Especially Necessary This Year 


Unusual effort should be made this year to 
provide a helpful evening vocational school 
program in every city and village in the State, 
according to Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational and Extension 
Education. In a statement to school officials, 
Assistant Commissioner Wilson recommends 
the following classes: (1) evening apprentice 
classes; (2) evening trade extension classes; 
(3) evening homemaking classes; (4) evening 
commercial extension classes. In addition, he 
states, there should be provided for adults 
special vocational and educational guidance 
service. An explanation of these types of 
evening school work is given below. 

Two or three weeks prior to the opening of 
the evening schools each child attending public 
schools should be given an announcement 
regarding the opening of evening schools to 
take home and give to the adult members ot 
the family. Such an announcement should list 
the courses that are to be given. Attached 
should be a form that can be filled out and 
returned giving the course or courses that some 
adult desires to elect. Most homes can be 
reached in this way and individual needs dis- 
covered in advance of the nights fixed for 
registration. 

Some features of night school administration 
that have been found essential to the successful 
operation of a program are as follows: 

1 Classes should meet on two nights a week 
only 

2 Courses should not require more than 40 
nights of attendance, 20 nights before Christ- 
mas and 20 nights after 

3 A small registration fee for each course 
should be collected and returned at the end ot 
the term to those whose attendance record has 
been satisfactory. 

A counseling service in evening school§$ can 
be made to serve two groups — students desir- 
ing to take evening courses and parents having 
problems relating to the education of their 
children. The following is recommended: 

1 That prior to registration, all applicants 
for admission to evening school be required 
to confer with competent counselors regarding 
courses. 

2 That service be provided in the evening 
for parents who desire counsel regarding the 
educational and vocational problems of their 
chi'dren. 

The interests and background of adults who 
attend our evening schools are more varied 
than those of any other group of students. It 
is important that these people be interviewed 
and advised prior to registration. This pro- 


cedure will assure that all students registered 
are assigned to classes best suited to their 
needs. 

Furthermore, the interview between the 
student and the counselor at the time of regis- 
tration will serve as a strong tie between the 
school and the student which may easily be 
continued. 

As a check upon the counsel given at regis- 
tration, each subject teacher should interview 
every student registering in his class. This 
procedure will enable the teacher to familiarize 
himself with his group. 

The above plan will necessitate that one or 
more evenings be devoted solely to counseling 
and registration. It is also recommended that 
a definite time during each subsequent session 
be provided when students may talk with a 
counselor. 

The same service provided for evening school 
students may also be made to serve parents 
after the rush of registration on organization 
of classes is completed. There are several ways 
in which this work may be stimulated and, 
most important of all, the service made known 
to parents. The following ways are suggested 
for bringing this service to the attention of 
parents: 

1 Prepare a circular letter explaining the 
service to be sent to the home by pupils enrolled 
in day schools. 

2 Enlist the cooperation of service clubs and 
parent-teacher associations. Such  organiza- 
tions could provide for a speaker at one of 
their regular meetings to which parents may 
be invited. 

3 A speaker may be provided at an evening 
session of the school, following which the 
service may be announced. 

4 A newspaper article explaining the need 
and purpose of the services may be given the 
local paper. 

It is possible that the services of a trained 
counselor are not available in all communities. 
Lacking this service, the high school principal 
or other mature and competent persons can 
accomplish much if the interviews are well 
planned. 


From a monthly circular announcement of 
school news Superintendent Arthur I. Tyler of 
the second supervisory district of Madison 
county has developed a quarterly publication 
attractively illustrated and known as “ The 
Pilot.” The first issue contains general an- 
{ his 


nouncements of interest to all teachers « 
district, a school directory and a history of 


the district. 
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Long Life to You, Glory! 
BY CAROLYN NICHOLSON PAYSON 

Long Life to You, Glory! United we 
allegiance — Await your com- 


stand, 
And pledge our 
mand ; 


Queen Glory! Our Emblem of all that is 
true! 

No stain shall dishonor your red, white and 
blue. 

Chorus 

Long Life to You, Glory! O, Queen of our 

shore! 
May Providence guide you! 


Law march beside you! 
Wave On, Glory! For Righteousness Wave 
Evermore! 


Long Life to You, Glory! When traitors 
assail, 

May Law reign supreme and true Justice 
prevail ; 


Aflame with the Genius your Spirit inspires, 
We mount like the Eagle, still guard the home 
fires. 
Chorus 
Long Life to You, Glory! Our Sage Fathers 
call: 
“Forget Not or you will 
But Sages and Army and 
Bequeath to our Children 


like Babylon fall!” 
Navy still sing, 
great Genii a-wing. 


Chorus 
Long Life to You, Glory! Your Spirit 
unfurled, 
From swords will make plowshares — Give 


wings to the world. 
Will triumph o’er Fear! 
way blaze! 
Where Nations will march singing paeans of 


praise. 


A Good Will path- 


The above words have been written to fit the music 


of The Liberty Song, the first American patriot 
song, published 1768. Words of The Liberty Song 
by John Dickinson, Music by William Boice. (Hearts 
of Oak.) A 

Copyright, 1932, by The Wheelock Publishing Co., 
Kilsyth and Selkirk roads, Boston, Massachusetts. 

— 

In recognition of the long service of Blanche 

B. Membert, retired principal of the Allen 


Street School in Hudson, the board of educa- 
tion has presented her with a resolution ex- 


pressing appreciation of the years so con- 
scientiously devoted to the schools. Miss 
Membert was connected with the public schools 


of Hudson for 52 years. 
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Ossining President Resigns after 
Quarter Century of Service 
Paul M. Pierson, 25 
} 


25 years president of 
the Ossining board of 


for 


has 


education, submitted 
his resignation, effective immediately. 

As of the board of 
quarter of a century Mr 


notable contribution to the development of the 


head education for a 


Pierson made a 


Ossining public school system When he 
became president there was an enrolment of 
only 1383 in the public schools, while today 
the enrolment totals more than 2500. Twenty- 


five years ago there were 80 pupils in the high 


school; the new junior-senior high school has 


a registration of more than 1000. To meet 
this increased enrolment added facilities have 
been made available, the latest being the new 
junior-senior high school, regarded as one of 


the most beautiful school buildings in the State. 


President Pierson’s resignation has been ac- 


cepted by the board with keen regret at losing 
his services and with full appreciation of the 
that the 


and the community. 


contribution he has made for schools 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

University Convocation, State Education Build- 
ing, Albany, October 20th-21st 

New York State Teachers Association, central 
section, Utica, October 20th-21st; 

Albany, October 20th-21st; 

section, New York 


western section, 


eastern 
south- 
October 
Rochester, 
Buffalo, 


section, 


section, 
eastern 
28th ; 

October 28th-29th; western section, 
November 4th-5Sth; 
Plattsburg, October 20th-21st 


Principals, 


City, 

central 

northeastern 

Associated Academic Syracuse, 
December 28th-—30th 

New York State 
Principals, Syracuse, December 28th-29th 


Association of Elementary 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 

Minneapolis, Minn., February 25th-March 2d 
Erie 


Teachers’ conferences: fourth district of 


county, Buffalo, November 3d; first district 


of Suffolk county, Southampton, Novem- 
ber 11th 

— 
The new Columbus Avenue School in Free- 


port was formally dedicated on October 13th. 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education, gave the principal 


address. 
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